JOHN MORLEY  AS  A   WRITER

qualities of his school were their honesty, their
industry, their devotion to the welfare of the
race, their scorn of selfish indulgence, their firm
grasp of broad historical truth; their chief
defects were a certain frigidity of manner, an
excessive dogmatism, a defect of imaginative
sympathy, a remoteness from the dreams, enjoy-
ments, passions of the ordinary man. It did not
take all sorts to make their world : they saw all
sorts around them and were perpetually uncom-
fortable because of it. Falstaff, Keats and
Montrose were equally beyond the range of their
sympathies : they would have been happier with
Marcus Aurelius. But a nobler sect of men have
never appeared in England.

Of all the school Morley was perhaps the most
practical. He understood where he did not
approve ; the necessity of accommodation was
almost one of his principles, so surely did he keep
it before him without losing sight of the others,
and his wide knowledge of history made him as
sceptical of an earthly millennium as he was of a
heavenly. With stoical resolution he set to work
to discover what was most likely to benefit the
race, if anything could, and to put his discoveries
into practice. He was confessedly a realist as
much as an idealist; lies, whether brutal or
cowardly, were odious to him ; the whole of his
works preach the gospel that a man should lie
neither to others nor to himself.

I once met an American who endeavoured to
proselytise me for a new society, to be called
"The World-Union of Fact-Facers." Morley
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